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way from Westminster to London, but could get
no dinner at any of them, till at a fourth, near
Temple Bar, they lighted on a pullet ready roasted.

But in the preparation of their feasts display,
variety and above all quantity of dishes were
demanded. Humble folk of the middle rank,
such as Pepys at the time when he first began his
diary, would entertain five or six friends on a
dish of marrow-bones, a leg of mutton, a loin of
veal, a plate of pullets and larks, a great tart, a
neat's tongue, a dish of anchovies, another of
prawns and cheese, all placed on the table at
once. These were set off against as much plate
or fine pewter as could be mustered on side-table
or dresser. The meal began about one and con-
tinued for several hours, being followed by cards,
games, music and the drinking of wine (and later
in the reign sometimes of tea) till seven or eight
at night. For most people, of course, such feasts
were not a very frequent luxury.

Among the nobility the conventions of the
table were still more elaborate. For the first
course there stood before every trencher on the
table "a sallet, a fricassee, a boiled meat, a roast
meat, a baked meat and a carbonado." Salads
were of four kinds, green, boiled, grand and
compound, stewed fresh water fish being served
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